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The news media has certainly neglected its responsibilities in this j] ve ™ 
respect. It has allowed us to become smug and basically secure in the 
knowledge that ours is a good and just society. Their criticisms are token QD 
concessions to reality, they refuse to challenge the core premises of a 
society which will allow only marginal dissent. 

It is the aim of THE GEORGIAN, this year, to challenge some of these 
core premises and set before you our observations and comments 
concerning the major issues of our time. We do this in the hope that 
reciprocal comment will be forthcoming. . 
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Japanese leftists plan ouster of Sato regime 


by Steve D’arazien 


TOKYO (CPS) - At a time 
when American student ra- 
dicals are in a_ desperate 
mood, unsure of how to 
change America, their Ja- 
panese counterparts are 
confidently predicting a suc- 
cessful revolution which will 
topple the ruling Sato govern- 
ment in the early 1970's. 


“We are not  pacifists’’, 
emphasized Mr. Kashiwagi, 
a leader of the Sempa Ranga 
faction of the Zengakuren, 
the All-Japan § Federation 
of Students. 

The Zengakuren model 
for changing Japan is the 
1917 Russian _ revolution, 
he added. 
~~ “From October to April we 
had big demonstrations. Now 
we have fierce demonstra- 
tions. In the 1970,s we will 
have big fierce demonstra- 
tions’, added his comrade, 
Mr. Kishimoto, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 


The Zengakuren go to battle 
with the police armed with 
helmets, shields, and clubs. 
Zengakuren demonstrations 
frequently begin with snake 
dancing and often end with 
a rush on police lines which 
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culminate in bloody clashes 
with the brutal Japanese riot 
police. 

Zengakuren, which claims a 
membership of over a mil- 
lion Japanese students, 
began its protests with the 
signing of the U.S. - Japan 
defense pact in 1960. Since 
then the student group has 
protested Prime Minister 
Sato’s visit to the United 
States and, earlier this 
year, fought against the visit 
to Japan of the American 
aircraft carrier Enterprise. 


The Sempa Range (or 
‘“‘three-factioned” Zengaku- 
ren comprises about 20 per 
cent of the total member- 
ship of the Student Federa- 
tion. The majority of the 
Zengakuren factions are 
controlled by the Japanese 


Communist Party (JCP), 
which the Sempa _ Ranga 
leadership regards as_ too 
conservative. 

Kashiwagi and Kishimoto, 
who are Marxists, believe 


strongly in anti-imperialism 
and world revolution. They 
regard the JCP as an es- 


sentially establishment  or- 
ganization which has _ ac- 
comodated itself to the 


Japanese parliamentary sys- 
tem. 
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Imitated everywhere 


The Sempa Ranga leaders 
said they favor neither Rus- 
sia nor China and prefer 
Trotsky to Stalin although 
they are not, they insist, 
Trotskyites as are members 
of the American Young 
Socialist Alliance. 

The Japanese leftists ac- 
cuse the Sato government of 
turning Japan into an Ameri- 
can base. They cite the case 
of the Narite civilian air- 
port which, they say, is being 
used as an American base 
against North Vietnam. 

The recent crash of an Ame- 
rican Phantom fighter into 
Kyushu University in Tokyo 
provided a dramatic symbol 
of American military involve- 
ment in Japan and provoked 
violent demonstrations. 

The Sempa Ranga leaders 
also accuse the Ministry of 
Education of rewriting his- 
tory by “prettying-up” the 
Russo-Japanese war and 
World War II. The Ministry 
of Education is the central 
policy-making body for all 
Japanese schools and _ for 
most of the universities. 


Unlike their 
counterparts, the Japanese 
leftists receive no support 
from the faculty. “Japanese 
professors are more vulner- 
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able than American profes- 
sors’, Kishimoto said. 


Unlike their American 
‘counterparts, the Japanese 
leftists receive no support 


from the faculty. “Japanese 
professors are more vulner- 
able than American profes- 
sors’, Kishimoto said. 

As Marxists, they maintain 
an economic perspective on 
the problems of Japan. Here 
the burgeoning monopoly 
capitalism is hurting the 
peasants and the gap be- 
tween the rich and the poor 
is increasing, Kashiwagi 
insisted. 

While American 
have never been able to 
garner support from _ the 
ranks of labor, the Sempa 
Ranga leaders claim success. 
“In 1960 we didn’t have much 
labor support. Now many of 
the young workers support 
us”, Kashiwagi said. 

Marxism dictates that the 
Japanese revolution will be 
the product of a_ student- 
worker coalition, these 
leaders insist. To coordin- 
ate the effort the Anti-War 
Youth Committee has been 
formed, and is comprised of 
Zengakuren members’ and 
union members. 

As in America, the Japanese 
movement finds younger 
high school students being 


radicals 


drawn into the ranks, be- 
coming more politically 
aware and more radical. 


One of the problems faced 
by the Zengakuren member- 
ship, aside from 3 busted 
heads, is police harassment. 
Over 500 Japanese students 
are facing two year sentences 
arising from the recent 
clashes with the police. 

Unlike the American student 
left - which comprises many 
and often conflicting tenden- 
cies such as _ democratic 
socialism, anarchism, paci- 
fism, and Marxism, both 
orthodox and revisionist - 
the leaders of the Zengakuren 
Operate from the singular 
ideological starting-point of 
Marxism. 

Later I talked with some 
younger members of the 
Sempa Ranga faction and I 
found them to be much more 
like the undogmatic leftists 
I know at nome. 

Wakimoto knows Marxism 
is the driving force of his 
leaders, but he _ described 
himself as ‘“unconvinced”’’. 
He was certain of one thing - 
“TI want to be free’. The 
freedom he seeks is spiritual. 


the 
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Less influenced by Marxism 
than by existentialism, Wa- 
kimoto believes a revolution - 
“Don’t you want a revolu- 
tion?” he asked - is neces- 
sary to break the spiritual 
malaise that many Japanese 
students feel. 

Materialism has a strangle- 
hold on Japan much as it does 
in America. The materialism 
of the orthodox Marxist 
student leaders bothers 
many of the young members 
of the Zengakuren. They are 
looking for other - often 
psychological - explanations 
for Japan’s problems. 

The Zengakuren is organis- 
ed in traditional communist 
fashion. At the top is the 


Central Committee which 
passes on directive to the 
membership, which is or- 


ganized into small cells. 

Kishimoto and Kashiwagi 
agree that this type of form- 
al structure is responsible 
for the remarkable success 
of the Japanese left - which 
may soon succeed in expel- 
ling the United States from 
Japan and whose threat to 
the Japanese establishment 
is formidable. 

Though the two leaders 
compliment last October’s 
antiwar demonstration at the 
Pentagon, calling it ‘“‘a real 
encouragement’, they be- 
lieve the American left 


needs a form of organiza- 
to theirs. 


tion similar 





Council executive 
resigns position 


A vacancy has been created 
on the Students’ Legislative 
Council due to the resigna- 
tion of External  Vice- 
president, Ted  Lafetiere, 
during the summer. 

Lafetiere, a candidate on 
the electoral slate headed 
by President Louis Novak, 
which won a_ resounding 
victory in the © students’ 
Association elections last 
spring, told the SLC in a 
letter that his resignation 
was for personal reasons. 

A bye-election will be held 
in the fall to elect a new 
external vice-president for 
the coming academic year. 

Appointed to replace La- 
fetiere for the interim was 
Solomon Schinasi, a former 
SGWU delegate to UGEQ 
and member of the external 
affairs department of the 
Students, Association. 
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by Norman Lazare 


Association to incorporate 


@ © © 

caught in Czec h in vasion The Students Legislative the Association would be able - The additional factor of 
Council has decided to in-° to accrue. sizable loans, businesses being weary of 
vitiate proceedings leading to despite its corporate status, extending credit to incor- 
Tuesday evening, on the 20th of August, Mrs. Elizabeth | the incorporation of the rather remote. Although the porated student associations 
Bundalek, SGWU Students, Association Administrator and her | Students Association. As is process of incorporation is without significant assets 

husband were sightseeing with some friends in Prague. Both she | the case with any complex relatively inexpensive, (ap-  mustalso be considered. 

and her husband are Czech, and although they are naturalized | endeavout, incorporation car- proximately $400.00) its 

Canadians their citizenship does not protect them in their | ries with it impressive ad- multiple ramutications are, The SA is not in a part- 
country of origin. The political situation however seemed so | vantages and equally cogent however, considerably more icularly sound financial state. 
promising that they decided to visit Czechoslovakia briefly. | liabilities. It would endow complex, and, conceivably, ‘There has been too much ir- 


Driving down one of the newly built highways near Prague they 
passed a large number of covered trucks. “The Russians must be 
invading you’’, remarked Mrs. Bundalek. They all laughed; it 
seemed like a good joke. The trucks carried Czech colours. 

At two thirty in the morning, (Wednesday, August 21st), a 
friend of the people they were staying with called on the 
telephone. “‘Are those Canadian friends of yours still there? The 
Russians have invaded the country’. Their host thought the 
caller was crazy and did not even bother to wake them up. At 
five thirty the same morning Mrs. Bundalek’s husband awoke 


the SA with permenance legal 
standing, and the indepen- 
dence that is inherent with 
them. 


A particularly relevant 
example of the independence 
of action which being re- 
cognized as a legal entity 
would afford, is the project- 
ed Student Union Building. 


far more costly. In an unin- 
corporated association, such 
as the one which exists now, 
an individual member might 
ultimately be responsible 
for agreements made_ in 
the name of the organiza- 
tion. 

Incorporation affords mem- 
bers and officers of the As- 


responsibility in the use of 
funds in the past. One large 
law suit could burden the As- 
sociation with a deficit from 
which it could not recover. 
That would mean either a 
moratorium on student acti- 
vities (including loans) for an 
indefinite period, or financial 
aid from the administration. 


them with the news that the Russians had occupied Prague. ; sociation with significantly The latter alternative would 
They turned on the radio which announced that it was eC, ching paesuuly enist ae limited personal liability, be almost as _ undesirable 
surrounded by Soviet troops. Shots could be heard over the air; money, such as the Student by making them merely as the former, for adminis- 
(it is claimed that the shots were fired in the air as warnings). | [jy:on’ Building Committee agents of a corporation, tration aid implies admi- - 
Mrs. Bundalek described the announcers as having “fear and which, itself, is vulnerable to nistration control. 


funds, which have been in- 


incredulity in their voices’. ““We do not know how long we can - lawsuits. Unless incorporation in 
hold out; when we can no longer do so we will play the national oe A iateeahioe INE ea It is this area, that presents instituted with adequate 
anthem”. Ten minutes later the national anthem was played | ;rF the necessary capital were the greatest and most con- checks and_ balances, as - 


after reports on the position of Soviet troops, and exhortations to 
“ook after the foreigners”’. 


were a large number of foreign children in summer camps in the 
country, as well as the usual crowd of tourists). 


An hour later Mrs. Bundalek and her husband were on their 
way in their rented German car. They did not go through 
downtown Prague but headed for the West German and 
Austrian border. All the other borders are shared with 
communist bloc countries and along these the Russians were 
coming in. ““We were two hours ahead of the Russians. The car 
saved us; without a car no one got out since there was no 
transportation’’. 


The usually crowded highways were completely deserted. At 
intersections groups of people stood around. “We were often 
cheered; they thought we were foreigners and wanted us to get 
out safely’. They met with the occasional Russian soldier 
standing guard alone, with a machinegun; they were not 
stopped, however. “I was shaking like a leaf; seeing these 


soldiers reminded me that this was the third time 


Czechoslovakia had been invaded’. 


They covered the two hundred mile distance to the border in 
five hours. The Czech border guards were polite and efficient, 
evidently wanting to get them out without any difficulty. On the 
other side of the road the usual influx of visitors into 
Czechoslovakia had piled up and stood waiting. They were not 
letting anyone in. 


— Mrs. Bundalek summed up the attitude of the Czech people 


as “‘desperate’’. She had been surprised by the great advances 


accumulated, could it pur- 
chase land on which to erect 
the proposed building. In- 
corporation would allow the 
SA, not only to invest, buy 
land, and enter into a con- 
tractually binding agreement 
with a construction firm, 
but to assume full control of 
the building upon its com- 
pletion. Also, -although it 
would be a corporation with- 
out share capital, and could 
not, therefore, issue stock, 
the SA would be in the posi- 
tion of financing itself, po- 
tentially, at any rate, through 
the issuance of bonds and 
debentures, in addition to its 
membership fee. 

However, the _ relatively 
good chance of insolvency, 
makes the eventuality that 
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vincing argument against the 
move. Student associations 
are traditionally in the bind 
of operating on the margins 
of insolvency. 


regards the use of funds, 
it is likely to prove the 
greatest blow’ to security 
since Adam and Eve ate the 


apple. 
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made in the country over the last few years, and that in spite of 
this most of the people she met were doubtful about its future; 
even their optimism carried a sense of reservation. She felt the 
Russian invasion was a terrible blow to them, shattering the 
hopes of liberalization which they had been building up over the 
last six or seven months. 
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The U.S.S.R.’s recent invasion of Czechoslovakia has 
been, in many respects, an exercise in futility for. them. 
The use of force as a means of imposing their will on the 
Czechoslovakian people has obviously failed 
catastropically, despite the apparent military victory. As 
Radio Free Czechoslovakia said only one day after the 
Russian forces crossed the Czech border, ‘‘The military 
invasion was a success, but the political invasion was a 
failure’’. 

Moscow should have known better. The failure of the 
United States in Vietnam to win over the minds of the 
population is a living testimony to the inadequacy of 
military victory in achieving a total victory. 

The U.S.S.R. also finds itself in the indefensible 
position of having to justify its tactics in Eastern Europe 
while concurrently, condemning the same type of 
interference by the U.S. in Southeast Asian affairs. 

The democratic reforms being implemented with 
increasing rapidity in parts of the eastern bloc should 
serve to negate the premise of many North Americans 
that socialism and democracy are diametrically 
opposed. Freedom of the press, freedom of debate and 
other fundamental liberties are among the measures 
that have been implemented in Czechoslovakia and 
Romania. 

The existence of these‘‘\democratic rights’ in North 
America is certainly in doubt. 


A ‘Political’? Course Guide 


A critique of the 1968 Arts Course Guide examining the 
validity of the questionnaires distributed to students last 
spring and the analyses of the que@tionnaires by the 
Course Guide staff can be found in the georgian’s Op-Ed 
supplement. However, we feel one particular item in the 
Guide to be found under the heading of Sociology 427, 
merits particular attention. 

Sociology 427 is a course in political sociology prepared 
by David Orton, an individual whose political ideology 
some find disagreeable. 

Contained in the evaluation of this course is a rather 
libelous paragraph describing an episode involving Mr. 
Orton. According to the Course Guide, one day last fall 
he was to be found handing out anti-war pamphlets pub- 
lished by an organization whose name it is charged, he 
was unaware of. The author of this paragraph finds it 
only logical to assume, therefore, that David Orton has 
probably never read ‘Das Kapital’ or any other of Marx’ 
works essential to an understanding of political sociology. 

Aside from the fact that this '‘assumption’' is absolutely 
ridiculous, the entire paragraph certainly did not belong 
in the Arts Course Guide. 

Whether it was intended as a harmless tidbit of ‘juicy 
gossip’ to entice the reader, or as a direct attack on the 
views and tactics of David Orton, it came across as a 
cheap and opportunistic attempt at vilification. 
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frank brayton: 


The Democratic Process 


Over the last half-year or so, we have been 
exposed to some interesting concepts of 
democracy. One of the first lessons was 
provided by former Prime Minister Lester 
Pearson, when his cabinet renewed a five-year 
contract for Canadian participation in 
NORAD without consulting Parliament. 


The manner in which the government 
handled that particular agreement is a fairly 
obvious indication that the issue was 
considered too controversial to be discussed 
before the leadership convention. Instead of 
stalling on the renewal, the Prime Minister 
simply waited until Parliament adjourned for 
the convention to renew the contract when no 
questions could be asked. 


Pearson was probably right about the 
controversial nature of the agreement. An 
example: When John Diefenbaker was leading 
us down the road to fervent nationalism 
(probably one of the reasons he didn’t get 
along well with President Kennedy) he was 
informed only five hours before the U.S. 
blockade of Cuba about the action. NORAD 
forces were alerted beforehand, however. Thus 
the Canadian Armed forces had been put on 
the alert by the U.S. president without the 
approval of the Prime Minister or Cabinet. 
This incident clearly shows the irrelevancy of 
the paragraph in the NORAD Agreement 
which states, ““The two Governments consider 
that the establishment of integrated air 
defence arrangements... increases the 
importance of the fullest possible consultation 
between the two governments on all matters 
affecting the joint defence of North America.” 


David Cox investigates the subject of 
NORAD vs. Canada more completely in the 
May, 1968 issue of THECANADIAN FORUM. 


It was on such critical issues as these, that 
one was thankful for minority governments, 
since the position of the government was 
generally made clearer (although remaining 
insidious). But the Liberals were still able to 
bypass the parliamentary process. 


Now that we are saddled with a majority 
Liberal government, things look worse. 


Trudeau demonstrated his attitude towards 
Parliament last week in response to Mr. 
Stanfield’s call for a sitting of Parliament to 
consider 


the Czechoslovakian situation. 


Lettersto the Editor 


Letters to the Editor of the georgian must be submitted, preferably typewritten, to Room H-469. 
All letters must bear the name, faculty and year of the writer. The georgian reserves the right to 
abridge lengthy submissions and correct faulty grammar where necessary. 


Replied the PM, if Mr. Stanfield has any 
suggestions about what can be done that have 
not already been implemented, he would be 
glad to hear them. 

It would certainly be to Trudeau’s 
advantage to govern the country by press 
conference, and keep the opposition members 
busy writing him memos, but it would hardly 
be democratic. 


In Montreal, meanwhile, we are subject to 
the particular brand of democracy espoused by 
Mayor Drapeau and Police Director Gilbert. 
Despite the fact that the Mafia is solidly 
entrenched in this city and that Montreal has 
one of the highest rates of bank hold-ups on 
this continent, our civic administration has 
declared war on hippies. Although we are 


never told what a “hippie” is, (according to | 


Gilbert many cavoy knifes, brass knuckles, 
chains, etc) we are told that they are not 
welcome in this city. It’s just good old plain 
folks who have good old plain money to spend 
(or a reasonable fascimile) who are welcome. 
“Hippies” selling Logos, one of the few 
politically aware underground papers, have 
been constantly harassed and arrested. If they 
were selling the Montreal Star or the Gazette, 
both of which are as obscene as Logos, the only 
cops around would be there to buy a paper. 
This brand of democracy is known as 
“selective application of the law’’, and while it 
is not a phenomenon peculiar to Montreal, it is 
especially prevalent here. 

One of the reasons that cops don’t bother 
people selling the Star, although they too are 
selling without a licence, is that the English 
professional press in this city always carries 
the official police version of demonstrations, 
riots, etc. 

For example, a priest who was arrested 
during the St. Jean Baptiste Day parade (and 
lived to tell of it) held a press conference 
detailing the beatings which many of the 
demonstrators suffered at the hands of cops in 
the station. The English press ignored it and 
instead ran articles about how marvellously 
the police protected Trudeau, “symbol of 
Canadian unity”. The French press covered it, 
however, and if you happen to be looking for a 
cause of the communications gap between the 
English and French populations of this city, 
that incident is good for starters. 






Caf capers 
Editor, the georgian: 


The following is a copy of 
a letter sent to Dr. Smola 
regarding various aspects 
of the cafeteria, prices, 
service, etc. 


I would appreciate your 
printing it so that students 
may be aware of exactly 
what action is being taken 
to ensure that proper ser- 
vices are available to them. 


Dr. J. Smola 
Vice-Principal-Administra- 
tion and Finance 

Sir George Williams 
University 


Dear Dr. Smola: 


The Execukive committee 
of the Students’ Association 
has met with reference to 
the food services offered 
by the Administration to the 
students of the University. 


Out of our discussions, the 
Committee concluded the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Food service prices are 
too high; 


2. The quality of the food 
and services do not warrant 
such prices; 


3. Food prices were rais- 
ed without consultation with 


the Students’ Administration 


It must be noted that the 
price increases were im- 
plemented unilaterally even 
though, as you must be well 
aware, the Administration 
had previously appointed a 
Food Services Committee, 
which includes student re- 
presentatives; this commit- 
tee has not met to discuss 
these problems. 


Therefore, the Students’ 
Association demands initial- 


ly that the prices of coffee, 
tea and orange juice be 
lowered at once to their 
original prices. We further 
suggest that the Food Ser- 
vices Committee be called 
into session to deliberate in 
detail on the complete price 
structure of the cafeteria. 


As well, the Students’ As- 
sociation calls on the Ad- 
ministration to undertake a 
feasibility study with respect 


to Student- Administration co- 


management of the food ser- 
vices of the University. 


So that students may be in- 
formed of the Administra- 
tion’s position in these mat- 
ters, we shall expect your 
reply no later than the twelfth 
of September. 


Louis Novak, 
President, 
Students, Association 


—— peer, 


. 
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Education 





One of the remarkable and distin- 
guishing features of the 1960’s is 
the tremendous amount of attention 
and criticism which has been direct- 
ed at education generally, and the 
universities in particular. Much of 
the criticism is difficult to refute, 
for education - which is quick to 
point out the need for change in 
other fields - is ponderously slow 
itself in responding to the needs 
of a changing society and a changing 
student body. 


The university, say its critics, 
should be serving a two-fold function. 
Firstly, it should provide an edu- 
cational experience and environment 
that will allow its student citizens 
to develop their creative and intel- 
lectual abilities; and secondly, it 
should be a positive vehicle of social 
change, helping to shape and direct 
our society. Unfortunately, most peo- 
ple fall into the habit of thinking 
that our society is shaped primarily 
by the decisions of its leaders, and 
somewhat less by the periodic choi- 
ces of voters. In truth, the shaping 
is accomplished daily in untold mil- 
lions of decisions on the part of 
individuals. Among these shaping de- 
cisions, not many are as important 
as those that young people make 
concerning the roles they will play 
in life. 

In this function, says a report from 
Swathmore College, the university 
must “firmly decline the invitation 
to be transformed into an advanced 
preparatory school for graduate 
studies, and to become just another 
painful step in the professional lad- 
der. It must aspire instead. to be 
a place where a student can get 
off the kindergarten-to-doctorate es- 
calator, escape some external pres- 
sures, enjoy learning and thinking 
for their own sake, and find out 


who he is and what he really ought 
to become.”’ 


Indeed - at the end of THE RE- 
PUBLIC, Socrates calls on every 
guardian of the Republic finally to 
“disregard all studies except this 
one study” of how to choose one’s 
destiny, and to gain “the ability 
and intelligence to know a. good life 
from a bad.” This is what the most 
articulate and thoughtful students say 
they want to study. The lack of this 
at the centre of the curriculum is 
what the students seem to mean 
by the irrelevance of higher educat- 
ion. This is what most multiver- 
sities, most professional schools, 
most departments devoted to most 
academic disciplines do not have, 
or have only marginally. It is the 
thing most difficult to elect in the 
elective system, the thing least likely 
to be required by a graduate school. 


Fragmented Leaming 


As the Harvard Committee pointed 
out years ago: “Learning is now 
diversified and parceled into a my- 
riad of specialities. Correspondingly, 
colleges and universities are divided 
into large numbers of departments, 
with further specialization within the 
departments. As a result, a student 
in search of a general course is 
commonly frustrated. Even an ele- 
mentary course is devised as an 
introduction to a specialism within 
a department; it is significant only 
in a series of courses of advancing 
complexity. In short, such introduct- 
ory courses are planned for the 
specialist, not for the student seeking 
a general education. The young che- 
mist in the course in literature and 
the young writer in the course in 
chemistry find themselves in tho- 
roughly uncomfortable positions so 
long as the purpose of these courses 
is primarily to train experts who 
will go on to higher courses, rather 
than to give some basic understanding 
of science as it is revealed in che- 
mistry or of the arts as they are 





revealed in literature.”’ 

Yet the problems of providing a 
searching, relevant educational ex- 
perience and, at the same time, 
serving society in new and more 
effective ways are not unrelated, 
and some bright, new approaches 
are appearing on the educational! ho- 
rizon. 


New Approaches 


The goal of sti lents at newly- 
created Hamshire College, for ex- 
ample, is ‘“‘to live fully and well 
in a society of intense change, im- 
mense opportunity and great ha- 
zards.”” Living fully and well for 
students who will live part of their 
lives in the twenty-first century will 
mean, among other things, according 
to Hamshire’s President, ‘“‘more 
change, more options, more complex 
dilemmas, more possible joys, more 
chance of surprise and wonder, more 
dead ends, more demands, more sa- 
tisfactions, and more of a fighting 
chance to be human than men have 
known before.”’ 

At Swathmore College in the U.S., 
the “responsible generalist’ is the 
answer to the specialist-technician. 
He is a person who can master 
complex ideas rapidly and see inter- 
relationships that specialists over- 
look. . . who has the practical and 
political bent to see how new dis- 
coveries can be put to use for the 
benefit of mankind. 


At the University of British Co- 
lumbia, the pilot project in freshman 
education - Arts I - is being extend- 
ed into second year. In this experi- 
ment, students replace three ordinary 
first-year courses with a_ broadly 
interdisciplinary programme, which 
draws from philosophy, sociology, 
psychology, literature, etc., to con- 
sider themes of major contemporary 
interest - such as War, Death, Edu- 
cation and Love. Arts I combines 
lectures, debates, seminars, tutorials 
and periods of individual study, with 
reading ranging from the pre’ ind 
(Plato & Shakespeare) to the pro- 


———— oe 
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in a changing society 


vocative (Goodman & McLuhan). It 
takes the students where they are 
at, and whets their intellectual ap- 
petites. 

What is especially noteworthy in 
these and similar programmes, is 
the tendency to enrich and enliven 
the educational fare by basing it 
- where appropriate - on many of 
the social issues crying out for at- 
tention. New programmes are being 
developed around human needs and 
human problems. Ghetto living, race 
relations, urbanology, international 
studies - these are university pro- 
grammes responding to social needs. 
They are creating new professions, 
such as communication arts and edu- 
cational technology, in answer to 
a changing world. 


Whither Sir George? 


If we accept these things as pro- 
mising, and begin with the premise 
that the university is not yet beyond 
redemption, what are the challenges 
for those of us here at Sir George? 
There is, of course, no single nor 
simple way to answer so complex 
a question, but in the first instance 
I would suggest that we recognize 
the presence of a large number of 
students on our campus who really 
‘couldn’t care less’ about higher edu- 
cation, but are here because it is 
the thing to do. “It is no sin,” 
as John Gardner (former Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare) 
has pointed out, “to let average 
as well as brilliant youngsters into 
college. It is a sin to let any substan- 
tial proportion of them - average 
or brilliant - drift through college 
without effort, without growth and 
without a goal. That is the real 
scandal...” 

Our first goal then, should be to 
re-assess the first year programme, 
and re-design it if »ossible with 
a view to evoking the interest and 
effort of those who presently find 
no joy in reading, and no _ sense 
of excitement and discovery in learn- 
ing. 


... Continued to page 6 ~— 
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Cluster courses 


Arts program to be implemented 


In an attempt to “eliminate artificial 
boundaries between courses and disciplines” 
and “stimulate the growth of the student 
intellectual community, especially by 
increasing the opportunities for informal 
discussion’, the Ad Hoc Committee for 
Experimental Programmes has instituted a 
program of “cluster courses’. 


A cluster will consist of no more than three 
and no less than two related courses. These 
courses will be grouped together in a logical 
sequence along with the people who wish to 
take them. In this way, students involved in 
the program will have the opportunity to get 
together to discuss ideas and problems related 
to the group of courses they are taking. 


Professor Kurt Jonassohn of the Sociology 
Department pointed out that if a student was 
to take five unrelated courses, there would be 
no carry-over from one course to another since 
the student would be meeting different people 
in his classes instead of the same ten or fifteen 
members’ of his cluster. However, if the 
student was involved in the cluster program, 
Jonassohn stated, he would bring more to bear 
on the class discussion by his experience in 
another course. Students bring information 
learned in other courses into discussion in 
related courses, at present, but only one or two 
people in the class know what he is referring to. 
This number will now be substantially 
increased thus providing more opportunity for 
informed discussion. 


When asked if the cluster program would 
affect the majors and honours programs, 
Jonasson replied that the whole experiment 
was intended “to add something to the 
students program and not to affect existing 
ones’’. In the cluster system, the student would 
still face the same difficulties he would when 
taking five unrelated subjects. Unless the 
student knows what he is after, he will still be 
left ‘‘shopping around’’. 





According to Assistant Arts Faculty Dean, 
Mervin Butovsky, the idea of cluster courses is 
not a new one. He said that Prof. Jonassohn 
had wanted to group freshmen into fifty 
member social groups four years ago. All 
students in the groups would have taken the 
same courses. 

Clusters are certainly not untried in the 
Sociology Dept. Last year, the Department 
grouped Sociology 422, 425 and half courses 
421 and 443 together to fit in with majors and 
honours programs. At the end of the year, 
Jonassohn was presented with a petition 
requesting the establishment of a similar 
program this year in addition to the existing 
one. Jonassohn termed the project last year a 
success and added that beforehand, sociology 
students didn’t actually get to know one 
another until fourth year honours seminars. 
This, he felt, was “‘too late’. 

Assuming the experiment proves successful, 
the Ad Hoc Committee hopes to expand the 


we re looking for: 


news, sports and feature writers, 


number of clusters next year. A number of 3 


faculty members who might have been 
interested in taking part were away when the 
concept was introduced this summer. 

Don Rosenbaum, S.L.C. Educational Vice- 
president feels that the experiment is only 
“the first gesture of what’s coming”. He 
explained that the experimental cluster’ gives 
students a good deal of latitude “from which 
the system could evolve into a “throughly 
interdisciplinary course’. This would involve 
the combining of five courses into one large 
course in which the subject could be 
education, war, death, authority in the 
twentieth century, or some other relevant 
concern. 

Rosenbaum feels that the main problem 
with education at the university level is that it 
trains people to deal with problems isolated 
from the total perspective. H: hopes that the 
university system will advance to a point 
where students are able to approach human 
problems with an integrated picture. 





Second newspaper seen as ‘‘unfeasible’’ 


Communications Board two newspapers on the cam- Bennett said that a number 
Chairman, Derek Bennett. pus. A canvass of several of other considerations were 
told a Students’ Legislative regular georgian ad- taken into account by the 
Council meeting last week, vertisers revealed that ap- subcommittee and _ recom- 
that the inception of a second proximately 75% would mended that Communications 


divide their advertising dol- 


Board and Council work 
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newspaper on campus would 
be of questionable feasibility. 


Bennett chaired a Com- 
munications Board subcom- 
mittee mandated to inves- 
tigate the merit of establish- 
ing a new media within the 
Students’ Association. 

A major problem, he stat- 


lar evenly between the 
georgiaMand a second paper. 


However, because the former 
publishes twice weekly, it 
would be left with only twenty- 
five percent of the advertising 
dollar for each issue. Hence, 
financial insolvency would be 


together to formulate some 
type of policy regarding the 
entire question of a new 
media. 


PSE PELE IR OP Naty 


A joint committee compris- 
ed of members of both bodies = | 
will be formed in the near 
future to examine the pro-  — 
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ed, would be the financing of 


the immediate consequence. 


posal. 





EDUCATION FROM PAGE 5............. 


Secondly, as Gardner again points 
out, “if we are to do justice to 
individual differences, if we are to 
provide suitable education for each 
of the young men and women who 
crowd into our colleges and univer- 
sities, then we must cultivate di- 
versity in our education system to 
correspond to the diversity of the 
clientele. There is no other way 
to handle within one system, the 
enormous disparate human capaci- 
ties, levels of preparedness and mo- 
tivations which flow into our uni- 
versities and colleges.” 

Admittedly, the Faculties of Arts 
and Science offer considerable di- 
versity in the choice of courses. 
Yet the resulting four-year program- 
me only really coheres if a student 
is engaged in a major or honours 
programme. In this respect, we offer 
too few interdisciplinary programmes 
like communication, internationa!] 
studies, or urbanology. Courses such 
as Twentieth Century Humanism, Po- 


pular Culture & the Mass Media, 
and the Sociology of Leisure are 
listed in the Announcement, but cur- 
rently are not being given. The pro- 
eramme in Engineering is enlived 
only with a single literature course 
in first year, and a half course 
in professional ethics in fifth year. 


Student Participation 


Clearly then, there is much that 
needs to be done. Moreover, we 
at Sir George have the opportunity 
to take the initiative in bringing 
about change. Students sit on the 
University and Faculty Councils with 
the same voting rights as any dean 
or department chairman. Student par- 
ticipation in various academic com- 
mittees is giving added impetus to 
innovation in the Faculty of Arts. 
The “Cluster Courses” designed by 
the Experimental Programme Com- 
mittee (in Arts) are only a gesture 


in the right direction. 


What we need now is fresh ideas, 
and more people to share the work- 
load. We need more students vo- 
lunteering to serve on the various 
committees - the Academic Prio- 
rities Committee, the Library Com- 
mittee, the Experimental Program- 
me Committee, etc. We need other 
students who are willing to sit down 
and draft new programmes for the 
curriculum. And we need the support 
and interest of students who haven’t 
the time to commit themselves to 
these responsibilities. 


Some students have said they won’t 
participate in such things because 
existing student representation is on- 
ly a token gesture, or because the 
Board of Governors holds latent 
power. To my mind, this is a political 
style that trys only to dramatize 
alienation (particularly since that 
alienation is voluntary), and such 
thinking of course has no need of 
ideas. But as Richard Schier has 


written, “such a position cannot be 
called radical in any honourable sen- 
se of the word. The present need 
is for ideas.”’ 


Hence, we have our work cut out 
for us. We.can no longer huddle 
comfortably over coffee and_ bitch 
about the university, because now, 
we share in the responsibility for 
running it. The way in which we play 
our hand in the next year is tre- 
mendously important, and it com- 
mands the attention of all our stud- 
ents. Our ultimate goal should be 
nothing less than a graduate who - 
as Harris Wofford (co-founder of 
the Peace Corps) has written - “‘has 
the curiosity, confidence, and capacity 
to put his mind and hand to many 
things, who becomes his own teacher 
and remains a life-long student, who 
is a lover and does what he does for 
the love of it,’ and ‘who has the 
practical and political bent to see 
how new discoveries can be put to 
use for the benefit of mankind.” 


) 
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Columbia: New confrontation seems inevitable 





NEW YORK (CPS) ~ Columbia 
University, three months after its 
history-making student rebellion, is a 
quiet and calm-looking campus again. 
It still squats like an intruder in the 
busy streets and roaring subways of 
New York City; the two-block walk 
from Broadway to the grassy center of 
the campus is still like one between 
two worlds. 

The radicals - the SDS, the Strike 
Coordinating Committee - who 
brought the university to a halt in May 
are still there’ although they are not 
now engaged in active rebellion 
against the university. Most are 
spending the summer in and out of the 
courtroom (the trials of the hundreds 
of students arrested in May are just 
now beginning) and planning for the 
fall semester, when most involved 
students and faculty members say 
another confrontation with the 
administration is inevitable. 

The center of activity this summer is 
the Phi Epsilon Pi fraternity house 
adjacent to the campus on 114th 
Street, where a red flag (symbolic of 
anarchy) flies in place of the fraternity 
crest. SDS has sublet the building to 
house its Liberation School - an 
attempt to develop an alternative to 
present Columbia education. 


a "4 
by Susie Schmidt 


The school opened June 24 with 40 
curriculum ‘‘topics’’ in its 
‘‘catalogue’’. It drew teaching 
resources from the University faculty 
and from New York City itself. But 
“‘teaching”’ is not really relevant to the 
Liberation School’s way of doing 
things. Its philosophy is that learning, 
research, and action cannot be 
separated as they are by the 
university’s brand of ‘‘higher 
education’’. Research must lead to, 
and is inseparable from, action - 
radical action in response to social 
problems. 

“Classes” at the Liberation School 
are of two kinds - “raps’”’ or Research 
Action Projects, and Strategy 
Seminars. Topics are current, mostly 
political, ranging from ‘‘Socio- 
Economic Functions of the 
University” (how the needs of the 
system shape educational institutions 
and individuals) to ““The Draft’’ to 
“Guerrilla Film-Making’’. A great 
number of the “‘raps’’ are “‘courses’”’ in 
the skills needed for student revolution 
- newspaper production, organization, 
and operation of a neighborhood radio 
station, alliance-building between 
student radicals and labor. The 
seminars are largely a study of 
revolution itself - the Russian 
Revolution, Revolution in Latin 
America, the Black Liberation 
movement. 

At the Liberation School seminars 
are ‘‘coordinated”, not taught; the 
objective is turning research into 
concrete action. Thus students 
studying “Tenant Organizing” will not 
only talk about it - they will go out into 
Morningside Heights and organize the 
tenants of slum buildings against 
landlords. Students of ‘“‘Street 
Theatre”’ create plays to perform on 
corners. 


Opinions on the school’s success 
vary. A few of the students are 
disappointed at its total rejection of 
scholarship. Many of the courses - 
notably those which deal with more 
intellectual subjects like Marxist 
Economics - stopped meeting 
regularly and fell apart after the first 
week. Action comes first in any case - 
on July 26, when Mark Rudd’s and 
other leaders’ trials began, the 
building was nearly deserted, and 
classes are more often than not 
diverted to mimeographing leaflets for 
a new demonstration or collecting bail 
money. 

SDS staffers who man the poster- 
furnished offices, like red-haired Will 
Stein, think the school is not going so 
well for quite another reason: not 
enough action-result. They started it 
out as a vehicle for getting things 
done; but most of the time seminars 
lead mostly to talk. “Reserach is all 
right’, Stein says, “but not if it 
doesn’t lead to something happening ~ 
then it’s irrelevant’. 

The School’s seeming inability to 
serve as anything but a loose rallying 
point for Columbia’s radicals is 
indicative of their current state of 
mind. They are heavily factionalized - 
not so much by opposition groups 
fighting with one another as by their 
divergence. Some want to organize in 
the black community; some want to 
concentrate on fighting and trying to 
remake the University itself; some, 
like Stein, want to work with labor 
groups to form student-worker 
alliances like those in France. 

The results hoped for are the same: 
a major overhaul of social systems that 
make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer, community ( cultural as well 
as legal) control of community 
institutions; destruction of a 
hypocritical and repressive system of 
law enforcement and justice. But 
agreement on the means of reaching 
those goals, and even their priority, is 
hard to get. And without that 
agreement, that sense of “‘solidarity”’ 
and common purpose, the Movement 
at Columbia cannot hope to 
accomplish much. 

The student radicals know they 
want another confrontation with the 
University administration and 
Grayson Kirk this fall’ but they don’t 
yet know what form it will take. Other 
observers agree that the war at 
Columbia is by no means over. The 
administration has claimed to be 
dealing with the students’ spring 
demands, and has been urged by the 
undergraduate faculty to make at least 
some needed reforms in the 
university’s structure and its 
philosophy of dealing with students. 
Whether it has done so in fact can be 
(and often is) debated. Faculty 
committees are working this summer 
preparing proposals for reforming the 
university's decision - making 
procedures and discipline structures, 
but whether or not they will be 
accepted by the administration and 
the trustees is in doubt. 

Many radical students assume, and 
many others are beginning to assert, 
that the administration does not 
intend to modify the inflexible posture 
toward students who demonstrated in 
last spring’s massive transfusion of 
police force during the strike, and 
subsequent insistence on full 


prosecution of all student participants. 

Evidence supporting this 
assumption has been accumulating; 
not the least of it is the resignation of 
two prominent Columbia 
administrators in the past several 
weeks. T'wo weeks ago Associate Dean 
of the undergraduate men’s division 
Alexander Platt announced his 
resignation, reportedly because of 
differences with the administration 
over its treatment of student demands. 
And last week Dean of the Graduate 
School of Journalism Edward Barrett 
said he would also leave Columbia. He 
would not comment on his reasons, 
but in May he had publicity critized 
leave Columbia. He would not 
comment on his reasons, but in May 
he had publicly criticized the 
university's handling of the student 
strike and offered suggestions for 
future action. 


things the Assembly will accomplish, 
Cole hopes, if the “creation of a 
coherent revolutionary theory” that 
will make both expansion and 
unification of radical movements 
possible. Such an assembly, if it is 
held as planned, could hardly do other 
than make the Columbia 
administration distinctly 
uncomfortable this fall. And _ that, 
surely, is one of its purposes. 
Regardless of factionalism among 
the students and even possible 
concessions from the administration, 
however, some further uprising this 
fall seems inevitable. Unrest at 
Columbia goes deeper than the 
construction of a gym and the war in 
Vietnam, though those issues play.a 
symptomatic role. The masses .of 
students who revolted in the spring 
were not all SDS members; the 
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Columbia University President Grayson Kirk’s office in Low Library with a few 


uninvited guests. 


ON Te ee ee 


Meanwhile, the SDS has one project 
already in the works: an international 
convocation of student radicals in 
September. The International 
Assembly of Revolutionary Student 
Movements, which is scheduled for the 
third week in September, just before 
the beginning of Columbia’s fall term, 
will hopefully attract such student 
radicals as Germany’s Rudi Deutschke 
and France’s Daniel Cohn-Bendit for a 
program of ‘‘assemblies’ where an 
international movement will be 
discussed. 

According to Lew Cole, who is 
organizing the meeting, the students 
with whom he has talked in Europe 
and other parts of the world are 
anxious for such a conference; “they 
want to have it in the United States - 
the heart of imperialism’’. One of the 
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numbers who would sympathize with 
and participate in a new strike or some 
other action this fall are even greater. 
They are angry about the university’s 
refusal to allow students any part in its 
decision-making process; they are 
angry about their inability to change, 
or even effectively complain about, 
their university’s role as slum, 
landlord, police power, and Defense 
Department research branch. The 
faculty, for the most part, agrees that 
they have been wronged; those who 
did not originally changed their minds 
when they saw police beating students 
bloody tast April. 

Unless the administration makes 
serious and deep-seated changes’ 
giving the students a power base 
within the university, the students will 
attempt once again to take it. 
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Advertisement 


UNIVERSITY 
RIENTATION 


Schedule 


Wednesday, September 25th - 

Clubs Rally, where each club on 
campus will set up a booth with 
the aim of — attracting. new 
members for the up-coming Year. 











Monday, September 9th - 
Night of Seminars 


Tuesday, September 1 Oth - 
Night of Seminars 


Wednesday, September 11th - 
Night of Seminars 


Thursday, September 26th - 
Clubs Rally 


Monday, September 16th - 
Classes begin 


Friday, September 27th - 
Movie: THE GOOD, THE BAD, 
THE UGLY. Admission is 49 


Thursday, September 19th - Gents 


Shoeshinerama to aid Cystic 
Fribrosis 


Friday, October 4th - 
Fall Ball at the Place Bona- 
venture Hotel. 


Friday, September 20th - 
Casino Night, an evening of 
gambling with “Phoney Money’ 








Casino Night 


An evening of gambling and dancing 
for the benefit of a worthy charity. 
The Sound Box and Simple Simon and 
the Piemen will entertain all weary 
gamblers and the Frosh Queen will’ 
be chosen. 

- DATE: SEPTEMBER 20. 

- TIME: 7:30 P.M. 

- PLACE: SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY (Mezzanine) 

- PRICE: $1.00 for $100,000 (PLAY- 
MONEY). Prizes will be auctioned 
off to the highest bidderSof al the 
playmoney. Tickets for this event: will 
be on sale at Maisonneuve on the 
mezzanine starting on Sept. 16th and 
also at the door on the 20th. 


and dancing with entertainment 
provided by THE SOUND BOX 
and SIMPLE SIMON. 


Monday, October 7th - 
An evening at Place des Arts 
with Gordon Lightfoot. 


Fall Ball 


This years Fall Ball will be held 
in the Place Bonaventure Hotel. 
“FRESHMAN QUEEN” will be crow- 
ed. 

- DATE: FRIDAY, OCT. 4 

- TIME: 8:15 P.M. 

- WHERE: PLACE BONAVENTURE 
HOTEL (WESTMOUNT BALL ROOM) 

DRESS: SEMI-FORMAL 

- PRICE: $3.50 PER COUPLE 

- MUSIC: THE SCENE & THE POPS 
MERRILLY 

- REFRESHMENTS: BEER AND ILI- 
QUEUR 


TICKETS ON SALE AT 
( MEZZANINE) ON SEPT. 16th. 


$.G.W.U. 





Place des Arts 


A first time event for Sir George 
Williams, Gordon Lightfoot is 
coming to Place des Arts 
performing in Salle Wilfrid 
Pelletier on October 7, Monday 
night. 

- DATE: October 7. (Ménda 
Night) 

- TIME: 8:00 P.M. 

- WHERE: PLACE DES ARTS 
(SALLE WILFRID PELLETIER 

- PRICE: $3.50 and $2.50 per 
person on sale at Sir George on the 
2nd Floor of the Henry F. Hall 
building 1455 Maisonneuve, 
September 16th. 
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_ By TONY BURMAN. 
Net _ Editor, Loyola News 


3 ae to the mes) 


The mid-summer revolt which ousted Loyola’s 
popular student president appears to be wending its 
way to a mind-boggling finale this month. 


The 40-day honeymoon for the college’s infant 
regime may be over onces classes resume. 


A revolution of sorts, at least in a summer sense, 
the action by the student Board of Directors in late 
July resulted in the overwhelming defeat of 
president Graham Nevin. 


He was accused of failing to confide in the 16- 
member assembly on policy decisions and of 
ignoring a controversial council decision. 


But with the opening of classes looming ahead, 
new president Charles McDougall faces a tough task 
of getting the council’s non-confidence motion - and 
his subsequent appointment - ratified at an early 
open meeting of the student association. 


Several students who helped fashion Nevin’s 
landslide victory in December's presidential 
election are already organizing a ‘“‘spontaneous”’ 
student reaction against the legitimacy of 
McDougall’s executive. 


If successful, it will leave open the possibility of a 
fall election - with a better - than - even chance that 
Nevin and his crew would be returned to power. And 
this could lead to a flurry of resignations by 


< 
CAFE ANDRE 
“The rendez-vous of students” 
FOLK SINGING 7 DAYS A WEEK 


NOW 
APPEARING 


THE RAFTSMEN 
Kitchen open all night 
Fully licensed 

2077 VICTORIA STREET 
849-5038 (NEAR EATON’S) 


Le 


2) 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 
CUADROS D’'ANDALUSIA 
Flamenco singers and dancers 
9:30 - 2:00 a.m. Admission $1.00 


aD 


Coffee House of Old Montreal 
401 Notre Dame E. 
fat Bon Secours} 
849-9914 





F LORA 
PIZZERIA 


Delicatessen 


HED) 1 LLL mT 1 1 


1394 ST. CATHERINE WEST 
(CORNER OF BISHOP) 


ea 












WE HAVE A COMPLETE SELECTION OF: 


School supplies 
Greeting cards 


a complete assortment of bows & ribbons 


1477 St. Catherine W. (Between Mackay & Guy) 


10% discount to students! 


cat aA ANN UNTIL HAA ANE ASM nn 


THE SCAN 


HOME gF THE ZjVE GpOyPs 


PRESENTS THIS WEEK: 


THE MUNKS 


Beer-2 for 75¢ -- Mon. - Tues. 


SCANDANAVIAN CLUB 
1183 CRESCENT 


SSH LA 


' disenchanted council members. 


Such a weird game of political footsie might apply 


a back- breaking strait jacket to any hope that this 
year’s student government at Loyola will achieve 
anything substantial in the way of reform. 


If there was any hope in the first place’ that is. In 
the eyes of the new leadership, Graham Nevin as 
president was progress’ biggest obstacle. 


The July 25 non-confidence motion had its roots 
in the longtime Loyola nemesis - the college’s fragile 
financial status and its shaky relations with the 
Quebec government. At a June meeting of the Board 
of Directors, Nevin was ‘“mandated”’ to urge the 
3500 Loyola students to withhold tuition fees until 
Quebec came across with the $4,000,000 it promised 
last March. This amount was agreed to by 
Education Minister Jean-Guy Cardinal after the 
nearly-bankrupt Loyola community threatened en 
masse to march on Quebec. 


Nevin ignored the motion, although he voted with 
it when it was unanimously. passed. He claimed 
that his support to the notion was “in principle” 
and that such a move would he “premature so 
early in the summer’. 


This was the incident which prompted several of 
the council members to rally together an opposition 
and eventually push through the vote of non- 
confidence by a sizeable 11-3 margin. 


Few students - and no administration officials - 
were prepared for the sudden switch. In fact, it came 
as such a surprise, and McDougall is so unknown to 
college officials, that a cluster of rumours began 
circulating to the effect that the New Left had 
grasped the reins of power. 


But had they really? It’s becoming increasingly 
evident that the revolt was a negative one - against 
Nevin’s ‘‘arrogance’’, against his “refusal to 
dialogue” with council, against his manner of 
governing. In other words, a conflict of method, 
rather than means. 


They seemed to opt from the “elitist”? mode of 
government in favour of greater participation. But 
any deep-seated difference in priorities for the 
association between Nevin and his antagonists are 
still unclear. 


The once-rising star of Graham Nevin could be 
pinned on one event. Clean-cut, articulate and 
restless at acceptable levels, he made his most 
effective pitch for student support in March when 


he spearheaded the Loyola drive for a better deal 
with Quebec. This support could come in handy this 
month if he makes a try. at the open meeting for a 
comeback. Smoother than his successor, he is 
formidable opposition even in political exile. 













Stationary 
Office supplies 







SABERTONS 






935-3368 
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Glodisn to Students Since 1904 Jot 
McLaughlin and Harrison Be 
2005 Drummond St.(cor. Maisonneuvek288-3544 © 
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But his rapport with the student body rarely came 
across in his dealings with the Board of Directors. 


Since the spring, several on council grumbled about 
his ‘‘condescending” treatment and “lack of 
openess’’ during debate, 


This stems from Nevin’s belief that 
“involvement” by the students at large can come 
only if he makes the pitch directly to them, leap- 
frogging over the Board of Directors. 


The opposing argument is that students at mass 
rallies are rarely open to rational and thorough 
discussion of issues - thus, involvement must begin 
with ALL of the elected representatives first. 


Whether the new regime is capable of mastering 
both worlds at once is a question that only events 
will decide. 


There’s no doubt that the new president, Chuck 
McDougall, is nobody’s substitute for Mario Savio. 
But although blemished by a dismal experience as 
president of the college’s Inter-Fraternity Council, 
he lays claim, and perhaps rightly so, to the belief 
that he is more responsive to different approaches 
than is Nevin. He is unsure of Loyola’s role in 
UGEQ, insisting that it is abandoning its activist 
childhood; open to ideas that Loyola and SGWU 
amalgamate on the college’s westend campus, since 
“it would be beneficial to both’’; and insistent that 
more students participate in the decision-making of 
the student association, before they make grand 
designs about taking over the university. 


On the latter point, he seems to have succeeded 
already with many of the council members - to the 
extent that their joint efforts have virtually replaced 
Loyola’s traditional cubbyhole approach to student 
government. 


But neither he, nor his new vice-president 
Richard de Bennedetti, have any illusions about the 
potential of a Nevin comeback, if the latter decides 
to launch one. 


Circumstances - created or otherwise - could 
stabilize the McDougall regime before any attempt 
to overthrow him picks up momentum. 


This could be in the form of a dramatic appeal to. 
students to withold fees at registration, if the’ 
Quebec government still hasn’t fulfilled its 


promises. : 


Or it could be in the form of a detailed outline of 
how “participatory democracy” at Loyola could be. 
achieved - if it’s begun now and not delayed by 
another election. 


Both these possibilities are under study by the 
new executive. But regardless, September at Loyola 
appears destined to be a rather chaotic period. 


suduth clark in. 


Coats . Suits . Bridal Gowns . 


Dresses from $22 


PEEL STREET TEL. 842-2718 


is Sir George Williams University 
Cc 






‘ 





JACKETS 


Always popular, on and off the campus. 
Summer and fall lightweight and 
Winter Quilted Shel] Jackets. 100‘. 
Fortrel, draw strings and elastic 
insert straps at waist, two slash 
pockets and Raglan sleeves. 








Winter Quilted $17.95 f 
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; 
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GET ON 
THE BALL 
WITH 


You’re on the winning team in 
slim, trim, terrific JEANS for 
guys and gals on the go. 


Bronze Jeans, Brandy Jeans, 
Burgundy Jeans and all the 
latest colours plus convention- 
al Blue, White and Tan Jeans. 
All the “IN” styles and fabrics 
from LEE,LEVI’S. Dapper Dan 
has the world’s largest selection 
of JEANS. Come in for a pair 


or two now! 








JEANS 


« 22 St. Catherine St. East 
866-6944 


¢ 6627 St. Hubert (Plaza) 
272-4665 


« 2 Stores in St. Jerome 
* 
FREE PARKING! 


Dar 





WORLD’S LARGEST SELECTION OF JEANS 


Football practices 





begin, players sought 





Coach Frank Elk, seen here at merly with the N.D.G. Maple 
one of last year's practice teafs; Ken Galloway, former 


sessions, Opened training camp player with the Montreal 
for the coming season on Mon- Alouettes; Bob McLeary, ~ for- 
day. Practice sessions are merly with the Chateauguay 
being held at Therrien Park in Ramblers; and Ike Amromian, 
Verdun. formerly with the Rosemount 
Coach Elk will have as his Bombers. 
assistant coaches a group of Students interested in playing 
knowledgeable football men for the Georgians can obtain 
who are bound to make the more’ information from __ the 
Georgians a top rate team. Athletics Department, tele- 


They are: Phil Chiarella, for- phone 879-5840. 


Varsity Football Schedule. 


September 28 Loyola at Sir George 
October 5 Sir George at Macdonald 
October 11 or 12 R.M.C. at Sir George 
October 18 U.deM. at Sir George 
October 26 Sir George at Bishop's 
November 2 Sir George at Loyola 
November 9 Play-off Game (Tentative) 
November 16 &23 Atlantic Bowl; Save 

the Children Bow! Game 










September, October 
Athletics Schedule. 


GOLF 







September 21 at Plattsburgh 
27 & 28 Sir George Invitational 
October 4 & 5 Ottawa St. Lawrence at Sir George 











SAILING 
October 5 OSLAA toumament at Royal Military College 
October 6 CIAU championship at Royal Military College 
















SOCCER 


September 28 Collége Militaire Royal at Sir George 
October 4 Royal Military College at Sir George 

October 11 Sir George at Bishops 

October 16 Sir George at Macdonald 

October 18 Bishops at Sir George 

October 19 Sir George at Loyola 

October 25 Sir George at Royal Military College — 
October 26 Sir George at Collége Militaire Royal 
October 30 Loyola at Sir George 









TRACK 


September 12 R.M.C. Invitational 

September 19 OSLAA at Kingston 

September 21 Collége Militaire Royal 
TENNIS 


Octoher 4 & 5 OSLAA at Sir George 











Sir George Williams lost 
one of its most promising 
athletes when Tony Lees, 19, 
was killed in a car accident 
during the Victoria Day 
holiday weekend. 

Tony was returning from 
Plattsburgh with three friends 
when the car he was travel- 
ling in was involved in the 
fatal accident near Montreal. 

The other passengers in the 
car survived. 

Impressive on defense 

' "Fony began his hockey 
career at Sir George as a 
freshman in 1966, when he 
made the Georgians as a 
defenceman. Playing on an 
Ottawa St. Lawtkence cham- 
pionship team, he was im- 
pressive in his rookie year, 
and became widely renowned 
for a powerful slapshot. He 
was also a_ solid checker, 
and often risked hazardous 
injury by blocking shots with 
his body. 

Tony improved measurably 
during last season, and Coach 
Paul Arsenault did not hes- 


Hockey star Tony Lees 
killed in auto accident 





ca | 


TONY LEES 
hockey player, Tony was an 
accomplished _ golfer, and 
also participated actively in 
baseball and football as a 





itate using him when the youth. 
Georgians were shorthanded He is survived by his 
or in need of strong defensive parents, Mr. and Mrs. John 


play. 

Prior to playing with the 
Georgians, Tony had been a 
member of the West Island 
Junior ““B” team. 

As well as being a skilled 


Dave Dies 


Lees, and a sister, Patricia. 

Students and faculty who 
came to know Tony will 
surely join with us in offer- 
ing our sympathy to his 
family. 


named as 


hockey coach for year 


Dave Dies has been named 
to coach the Georgian hockey 
team during the absence of 
Paul Arsenault. 

Arsenault will be on a one 
year leave to study for a 
Masters of Physical Educa- 
tion degree at the University 
of Oregon. 

Dies, who starred for the 
Varsity team not long ago, 
coached the Junior Varsity 
team last year. 

Three players missing 

The Georgians this year 
will be without Doug Ca- 
george, who graduated, Terry 
Snell, who is moving to Win- 
nipeg, and Bill McJannet, who 
will be unable to play as a 
result of a recent knee 


operation. 

Prospects for the Georgians 
appear encouraging, as most 
of the players from last 
years team are returning. 
Also expected to improve 
the team’s fourth place stand- 
ing in 1967-68 will be the 
addition of goaler Edgar 
Lanthier, who played last 
year for the Halifax Junior 
Canadiens. 

Woman’s Director Named 

Athletics Director Doug 
Insleay has appointed Sally 
Sadler to be the new Direc- 
tor of Woman’s Athletics. 

Miss Sadler replaces Sally 
Kemp, who has taken up 
duties at the University of 
Waterloo. 





\ 3 Shows nightly | 
“4 Shows Sunday > 


TOP AMERICAN 
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pit 


Bobby Mosrecnd the Rhythm Aces 
AUGUST 26 - SEPTEMBER | 





COMING 











James gee: Bobby Batt 
September 2-8 


SPECIAL TEEN MATINEE 
EVERY SATURDAY -4:00 PM 


Ypeorun 


Sahara 


ep hata aca 


x BOOK THE BEST TALENT 


* LEE ROY PRESTON 
+ INN-CROWD 


* THE PERSUADERS 
* THE ROYALS 


j * THE MYKELS 
x 
- 
KX 
; 


Erma Franklin 
October 14-20 





Oscar Toney Jr. 
September 9-15 





PLUS SHOW TIMES 


TOP AMERICAN STARS 


mformation DON WAYNE 





9:30 -- 11:30 -- 1:30 


DISCOTHEQUE 


1177 Mountain 
Street 


RES. 866 - 1975 


CALL 
374-1202 


Exclusive Personal 


Agent Manager 
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Montreal students unite! Fight the 
high cost of learning! Live a little... 
save a lot... with Yigg, your very 
own special passport to student 
savings. 


Visa offers you the opportunity to 
save from 10% to 50% on everything 
from clothing and entertainment, 
stationary and personal services to 
travel on major railways and air- 
lines and accomodations in the top 
hotels in the country. 


Take advantage of these power 
packed specials offered only to 
¥isa members: 


- Fly % fare on Air Canada, TWA, 
Braniff, National, American, North- 
west, Western, Eastern, United and 
Continental airlines; 





(please print) 
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HAIR COLOURS. ..ceedenninnccciennl 
Address to which card(s) is {are) to be sent [}] home [] school or [] business. 






- Go the CN Escape Route on Red 
or White days and save 25%; 


- Join Canuck’s, Canada’s only alll 
Canadian travel club for carefree 
pleasure travel and vacations; 


- Open an account at the Bank af 


Montreal and get Special checking 


a z tremendous discounts at 
3% and ier / 
sur favorite sport and pay lessy/ 


and hotels (SKeraton, 


START YOUR SAVINGS ..... 
CN YOUTH TRAVEL CLUB 
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Attend major events and Fs , 


HEY! 


IT’S HERE 
Higa IS HERE 


Z 
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MAIL. COUPON TODAY ! 


. VISA . . TWA 50/50 CLUB 


Membership Application 





Sale and Fair trade items are excluded from the VISA rate offer. 


Coupons must be presented with the VISA card for bonus savings. 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All college and university students are eligible. 






















- Join in the action at the City’s 
best night clubs, including famous 
Esquire Show Bar and Norman 
Silver's Original Moustache and save 
while you play... 


VISA is the only total student sav- 
ings programme. Join the millions 
of card carrying Wisa members on 
over 700 American campuses and 
save while you swing. 


Hundreds of stores, restaurants, 
clubs and services offer you tre- 
mendous Yisa. savings. Look for the 
identifying ¥isa emblem in shop 
windows. 


Get your Yiga College Guide and 
check the outstanding list of sponsor- 
ing companies. It’s your PASSPORT 
TO YEAR-ROUND SENSATIONAL 
STUDENT SAVINGS! 













VISA card must be presented before the purchase is recorded on a sales 
slip or cash register. 


Refer to each sponsor’s listing to avoid misunderstanding. 


Use discretion when presenting your VISA membership card for pur- 


chases. Remember VISA sponsors are not offering VISA rates to all 
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customers. 
Check one: 


[1] VISA/CN $2.00 
Bill me later [] 


SIGNATURE 













( VISA/TWA $3.00 VISA/CN/TWA $4.00 


*Cheque in the amount of..........0.......0.0. enclosed. 
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Travel Restricted on Certain Holiday Periods. 
*Make cheque payable to VISA. 


YOUR PASSPORT TO TRAVEL, ADVENTURE and SPECIAL SAVINGS. 





















